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THE LORD MAYOR’S STATE 
COACH. 


Wirs each returning 9th of November, 
for some few years past, we have been 
anxious to present our readers with a repre- 
sentation of this magnificent. specimen of 
the modern pageantry of the City of Lon- 
don. There lay, however, a few difficulties 
in the way of such a design; and, these ob- 
stacles, though trifling in themselves, have 
delayed its execution to the present moment. 
Every one is aware how easily men part 
from their resolves in such cases; remind- 
ing one of Swift’s natural account of the 
causes of a broken correspondenee after a 
long ubsence : at first one omits writing for 
a little while—and then one stays a little 
while longer to consider of excuses—aund at 
last it grows desperate, and one does not 
write at all. We have not, however, gone 
uite so far: though we have not taken 
time by the forelock, we have caught him 
by the hind curl; whilst in the delay, our 
subject has acquired additional interest; for, 
seeing that the civic splendour is about to be 
s shorn of its beams” by what is vaguely 
called “ the spirit of the times,’’ each of 
its departing glories becomes endeared to 
us with the probability of its extinction. 
Happily our fears may not be fully realized ; 
and London muy continue to have her Lord 
Mayor’s Show, as has been her wont for 
nearly four centuries past. It is, according 
to Mr. Hone, (in his Ancient Mysteries,) 
the only state exhibition in the metropolis 
that remains as a memorial of the great 
doings in the time of the pageants. 
Although the state coach is now so mag- 
nificent a feature of the Civic Show, it ap- 
pears to have been so but for little more than 
a century and a quarter. The origin of the 
ageant is as follows :—When king John, in 
215, first granted permission to the Citizens 
of London to choose their own Mayor, it was 
stipulated that he should be presented for ap- 
proval to the king or his Justice. Hence 
originated the procession to Westminster, 
where the king’s pe was situated. As 
the judges sat within the royal house, the 
citizens had alike to repair thither, whither 
they presented their chief magistrate to the 
king in person, or to his representative in 
the Exchequer. To fulfil this duty, they 
were accustomed to take their way on 
horseback, until Sir John Norman, the 
mayor in 1452, resolved to go by water. 
For this purpose a stately barge was built 
at his private expense, and the Companies 
imitated his example; since which the 
water pageant has, for the most part, 
been continued. In 1501, some kitchens 
and other requisite offices having then lately 
been added to Guildhall, by a contribution 
from the Companies, Sir John Shaw was 
the first who neld his feast there; the ban- 
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quet having been previously given at 
hall of the epee The ro mayor * 
first caused the aldermen to accompany him 
on horseback to the water-side, to take 
barge for Westminster. The procession 
thus continued, part equestrian and part 

uatic, till the year 1711, when Sir Gil 

eathcoat was the last Lord Mayor who 
rode in the pageant on horseback. Thence. 
forth the Lord Mayor rode in a state car. 
riage drawn by four horses; until the year 
1741, when the number was increased to 
six. ‘ What added magnificence to this 
day’s show was, that his lordship’s, (Hum. 
phrey Parson) coach was drawn by six 

orses, adorned with grand harnesses, rib. 
bons, &c., a sight never seen before on this 
occasion,” and which sight * caused a more 
than ordinary concourse of people in the 
streets.’’"* Of the state coach used on this 
and other similar occasions, we find a re 
presentation in one of Hogarth’s prints, of 
the date 1747 ; which is eclipsed in size and 
superb decoration by the carriage repre- 
sented upon the preceding page. 

The present state coach was built ten 
years subsequently to the date of Hogarth’s 
print, or in the year 1757. by a subscription 
of 602. from each of the junior aldermen, 
or such as had not passed the civic chair. 
Subsequently, each alderman when sworn 
into office contributed the above sum towards 
keeping the coach in repair ; for which pur- 
pose also, each Lord Mayor gave 100/, 
which was allowed to him in case the cost 
of the repairs during his mayoralty rendered 
it requisite. This arrangement was not, 
however, complied with for many years; after 
which, the whole of the expense fell upon 
the Lord Mayor : and in one year it exceeded 
300/. This was deemed an injustice and the 
amount over and above 100/. being repaid to 
the Lord Mayors, upon whom the burthen 
had fallen during the above interval, the 
coach became the property of the corpora- 
tion, and the expense of its repairs has since 
been paid by the Committee of General 
Purposes. Even so early as twenty years 
after its construction, it was found necessary 
to repair the couch at an expense of 335/.; 
and the averuge expense of the repairs 
during seven years of the present century 
is 1152+ 


Having resolved upon a personal inspec 
tion of the state couch we wended our way 
to the place where this huge ‘ golden glis- 
ter” is deposited, in “the city Green Yard,” 
in Whitecross-street, whither the vehicles of 
refractory coach and cab and carmen are 


® Journal of Richard Hoare, Esq., then one of the 
Sheriffs, reprinted in the Mirror, vol. xx., pp. 
198, and 212 to 214. 

+ We have obtained these particulars, by the cour- 
tesy of the gentleman in the Town Clerk's office at 
Guildhall, from the Appendix to the Report of the 
Muuicipal Corporation Commissioners. 
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_driven for the improvement of their paces 
and their morals. The entrance to the yard 
faces the Debtor’s Prison. As we reached 
‘the walls of this house of care, in ima- 
gination, we contrasted the squalid misery 
of its inmates, with the splendour of a gilded 
coach and its associations of luxury and 
plethora; presenting the extremes of pros- 
perity and want, and reminding us how 
strangely the goods and ills of life are 
jumbled together in this Babel of a metro- 

lis. The interest of the spot was not a 
ittle heightened by our passing next mo- 
ment the almshouses built in lieu of Gre- 
sham College, upon its removal in 1768. 
We then reached a spaci stable-yard, 
entered by lofty gates, and before us was 
alofty couch-house inscribed “ Lord Mayor,” 
while on each side were smaller premises in- 
scribed * Town Clerk,’’ ‘* Chamberlain,” 
&c.; these being the coach-houses and 
stabling of the several prime city officers. 
The object of our visit was soon guessed, 
a guide was at hand, and the large doors 
being opened, we stood beside the splendid 
work. 

The general form of the coach will be best 
understood by the Engraving. The body is 
richly carved and gilt throughout, this part 
serving as framework to the several panels, 
upon which are painted appropriate allego- 
tical scenes and figures in bold and effective 
style; though, by age and exposure to the 





atmosphere, the subjects of these pictures 


are somewhat difficult to determine. At 
exch of the four lower angles of the body is 
adwarf figure, carved and gilt, characteristic 
of a quarter of the globe. 

The carriage consists of a pair of gro- 
tesque marine figures, who support the seat 
for the driver in front; and at the back are 
two boldly carved figures of children bearing 
the City Arms; beneath which is a large 
pelican. The driver’s footboard is a large 
escalop shell; the perch is double, and ter- 
minates in boldly carved dolphins’ heads ; 
and, the wheels are richly carved and gilt, 
to resemble those of ancient triumphal 
chariots, though we think the spokes more 
numerous. These wheels were constructed 
about nine years since. 

The body is not hung upon metal springs as 
usual in the present day, but upon four broad 
and thick red leather straps, fastened with 
large brass gilt buckles of spirited design, 
each consisting of a pair of dragons support- 
ing the City Arms. The roof is surmounted 
with eight gilt vases, in florid style, resem- 
bling those on the old state coach in Ho- 
garth’s print, already mentioned. In the 
centre is a huge leafy crown, upon which 
are placed the City Arms; and from which 
diverge small gilt lines of flowers over the 

» Which is painted red. This portion of 

coach is somewhat coursely and ineffec- 

tually executed, and falls short 7 the roof 
2 
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of the Queen’s state coach,* with its three 
gents bearing the crown, &c. 

The vpper intervals of the body, save at 
the back, are filled with plate-glase; and 
the several panels are embellished with 
Paintings as follow :t— 


The Front Panel.—Faith bearing a decrepit figure 
beside a flaming altar; while Hope poiats to St. 
Paul’s in the distance. 

Back Panel.—A scene emblematic of Charity. 
The ceutre figure is a wrecked sailor, with a ship 
in the distance ; beside him are two figures, 
casting money and fruits into his lap. 

he Upper Back Panel.—The genie of the City 
attended by Neptune, and sented in the left fore- 
ground ; while Commerce introduces from the oppo- 
site side, the Arab with his hor-e, and other traders 
with the camel, and the elephant, not forgetting 
valuable tusks of the latter. 

The Right Door.—Fame, with her wreath, preseut- 
ing a Lord Mayor to the genie of the City, who 
bears the sword and sceptre; whilst at her feet lie the 
mace and insiguia. In the very small panel beneath 
are fruit and flowers. 

Panels on each side of Right Door.—Beauty, with 
her mirror; and another female with bridle, &e. 

The Left Door. —The genie of the City seated, 
and Britannia pointing with her spear to a shield at 
her feet, upon which is inscribed, in old English cha- 
racters: “ Henri Fitz Alwin, 1189."~ In the very 
small panel beueath are the scales of Justice and the 
sword of Mercy, grouped § 

The Panels on each side of the Left Door bear Jas- 
tice, with her Scales and Sword; Prudence, &c. 

In small shields, at the lower angles of each door, 
and of the back and front pauels, are emb! the 
arms of the Lord Mayor for the time being. 


As we have already noticed, the design of 
the gold frame-work is very beautiful, and, 
to our mind, more graceful than the palms 
in the Royal state-coach. The smaller en- 
richments about the panels, as shells, fruits, 
and flowers, are admirably carved, and have 
much of their original sharpness, while their 
grouping is tastefully managed. At one 
point, over the upper back panel, is an exqui- 
site bit of carving of a serpent wreathed by a 
dove. The carriage portion, as the perch 
and wheels, &c., is painted red, richly pieked 
out with gold ; and the covers of the boxes of 
the wheels, resembling bosses, are entirely 
gilt, and have the massive effect of reality. 
They god ger been re-yilt, and the heraldic 

inter had substituted the arms of the Lord 

ayor elect for those of his predecessor. 

The inside of the body scarcely corresponds 
in costliness with the exterior. It lacks the 
velvet and gold embroidery of the Royal étate 
coach, it being lined with crimson 
silk, with lace and a carpet of the same co- 

® Foran Engraving and Description of tne Royal 
State Cuach, see Mirren, vol. xxv., = 145, 146, 

+ It should, however, be noted tuat some of these 
pictures being durkened by age, we are left to work 
out the subject in the true spirit of emblematic 
painting,—to discover the iutentiou of the artist by 
our own meditation. 

}~ Who, under the title of bailiff, officiated at the 
coronation of Richard 1.; and, in the year 1198, 
assumed, iu the first civic record extant, the title of 
Mayor. The prefix of “ Lord’ was made by Ed- 
ward III. 

§ Unfortunately, the subj cts on the panels of the 
doors have been reversed by the artist in our Cut, 
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lour. The front and back squab-seats are 
capacious enough for any member of any cor- 
poration; though the seat in the centre of 
the coach, for the mace and sword-bearers. is 
of somewhat uncomfortable dimensions. The 
external coach-furniture, as the door-handles 
and hinges, buckles, &c., are throughout of 
bold design, richly gilt. The hammer-cloth 
is crimson. : 
The total weight of the coach is 3 tons, 
16 cwt., being 4 cwt. less than that of her 
Majesty’s state coach. The City coach is 
drawn by six horses, for whom a superb state 
harness was made in the year 1833, by Dins- 
dale, of the Pavement, Finsbury. The brass 
enrichments are very bold ; the City arms be- 
ing repeated six times on each horse’s har- 
ness, which weighs 1061b. It is a costly 
affair in more senses than one, for we learn 
that the maker lost a considerable sum of 
money by his contract for its manufacture. 
On inquiring for the stud of horses for the 
state coach, we learned with some surprise 
that each Lord Mayor, in the phraseology of 
the road, Avrses his own carriage, and that 
there is not a regular stud kept by the City 
for that purpose ; that some lord mayors keep 
eight horses, others six, and that some are 
content with four horses, and job two ex- 
tra steeds on state occasions. Each Mayor 
likewise brings his own servants, so that the 
cicerone of the coach will “ go out ” of office 
in a few days, pails and all; one of which, 
by the way, we saw marked with the initials 
of the present Lord Mayor. This regulation 
scarcely comports with our notions of civic 
dignity; nor, we should think, with the ge- 
neral idea of the magnificence of the mayor- 
alty establishment. We are old-fashioned 
enough to disapprove of such a movement, 
and to regard stability the characteristic of 
magnificence. Still, as we quitted “ the 
Green-Yard,’? (which, by the way, has no- 
thing but a pair of huge green gates to 
entitle it to that name,) there was forced 
upon us the recollection of the transitory dig- 
nity of the Lord Mayor himself,—in his year 
of royalty—his twelvemonth of triumph: his 
unkingship is, indeed, a sorry sinking ; and 
although Theodore Hook makes light of the 
change in his admirable sketch of “ The 
Splendid Annual,” we maintain there to be 
nothing in nature more melancholy, and bet- 
ter entitled to our kind consideration, than a 
“ late Lord Mayor.”’ Benevolence is one of 
the cardinal virtues of the office ;* in the dis- 
charge of which none have been better dis- 
tinguished than the worthy alderman who 
will in a few days retire from the mayoralty. 
® The newspapers of 1721, (a year of great scar- 
city,) mention the revival of an ancient custom upon 
the eve of great festivals; which was the Lord Mayor 
visiting the markets in person, to solicit contri- 
butions of provisions for the poor. _ It is said that his 
— was very successful. at this period.—dJ/al- 


Although we have not as yet been succes. 
ful in our endeavours to ascertain the builder 
and painter of the City state coach, we 
hereafter be enabled to complete this deseri 
tion of it by the addition of these particular, 
The reader, by a reference to our 25th vo. 
lume, will perceive that the Royal coach was 
built five years subsequently to the City coach; 
so that the same artists may, probably, have 
been employed in the construction of each+ 


+ For a list of the artists, see Mirror, vol. xxv, 
p. 146.—Smith, in his Nollekens and his Times, notes, 
that after the building of the Royal state coach, “ the 
old Royal state coach was purchased by the City of 
London, the pauels of which were repainted 
Dance, afterwards Sir Nathaniel Dance Hollai 
bart.” This is strange confusion, the City coach be. 
ing the first built ; but did Dance paint the panels? 
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CIVIC BANQUETS TO SOVEREIGNS. 
(Concluded from page 277.) 


“T weep not trouble you with an account of 
the city procession (which was new left at 
liberty to show itself), as it differed very little 
from that which you and I saw together, and 
has been seen for many years the same. 


‘The Lord Mayor’s state coach was drawn 
by six beautiful iron-gray horses, richly capa- 
risoned, and adorned with ribbons, and all the 
companies made a very grand appearance. 
But the Armourers and Braziers, the Skin- 
ners, and the Fishmongers’ Companies, were 
the only companies that had something like 
the pageants exhibited of old on the occasion. 
The first was marked by an archer riding 
erect in his cat, having a bow in his left hand 
and his quiver and arrows hanging behind 
his left shoulder, and a man in complete 
armour. The Skinners were distinguished 
by seven of their company being dressed in 
fur, having their skins painted in the form of 
Indian Princes. The Fishmongers’ pageants 
consisted of a statue of St. Peter, finely gilt, 
a dolphin, two mermaids, and two sea-horses, 
which had a very pleasing effect. 

“ The procession having passed me, I 
posted away along the back lanes to avoid 
the crowd, and got to Guildhall some time 
before the Lord Mayor could reach thither. 
I had procured a ticket, through the interest 
of Mr. ——, who was one of the committee 
for managing the entertainment, and @ 
mazarine. You will wonder what this 
appellation can mean, and what new dignity 
our friend has arrived at. You must know 
it is a sort of nickname given to the Com- 
mon Councilmen, on account of their weur- 
ing mazarine blue silk gowns upon this 
occasion.* When I had got in, I soon 


© Some time afterwards this dress was adopted 
instead of the black gowns which the members of the 
Common Council formerly wore; and it was a0 
allusion to the alteration, which was made in the 
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found out my friend, who informed me of 
the following particulars: he told me that 
the doors of the hall were opened at nine 
o’clock, for the private admission of such 
ladies into the galleries who were favoured 
by the gentlemen of the committee, and 
consequently got the best places: that at 
twelve they were again opened for the 
general reception of all who had a right to 
come in: that particularly at the entrance 
of Mr. Pitt and Lord ata there was a 
Joud and universal clap, which was conti- 
pued for some time. The galleries* pre- 


ssented a very brilliant show of ladies; and 


among the company below were all the 
officers of state, the _—e nobility, and 
the foreign ambassadors, among whom I 
could not but particularly remark the rich 
and singular dresses of the Algerine and 
Tripoline Ambassador and his son. It was 
past six before the Lord Mayor came in; 
when immediately dispositions were made 
for the reception of their Majesties and the 
Royal Family. The Sheriffs did not alight 
from their chariots, but went to Mr. Bar- 
clay’s, to conduct the Royal Family to the 
hall. A temporary passage (inclosed at the 
sides and top) had been made, leading to the 
hall gate, and this was lined by the maza- 
rines, many of them with candles in their 
hands; the aldermen not on the committee, 
in their scarlet gowns, stood across the hall, 
tothe steps leading to the King’s bench, 
and were supported by the band of Gentle- 
men Pensioners, with their axes in their 
hands. At the bottom of these steps stood 
the Lord Mayor and Lady Mayoress, with 
the aldermen and commoners who were of 
the committee for conducting this entertain- 
ment, to receive each of the Royal Family 
as they came in. " 
“ After waiting about half an hour in this 
order, came the Princess Amelia, then, at 
some intervals, the Duke of Cumberland, 
the three young princes, the Princess 
Dowager of Wales, and Lady Augusta, and 
after that the Duke of York, all of them 
being received with great clapping, &c. 
They waited in the body of the hall until 
their Majesties entered it. Notice being 
bow given that their Majesties’ coach was 
near, the Lord and Lady Mayoress, with 
the Aldermen, advanced to the great door 
of the hall, and waited there to receive 


chorus to a political song of 1766, (Vide Gentleman’s 
Magazine, vol. xxxvi., p. 34,) which was as follows :— 
“Oh London is the town of towns! Oh how im- 


"da cit 
- Since Shang’ her Common Council’s gowns, from 
black to-blue so pretty !” 


© These were five in number, four of png | 
filled with about 400 spectators of both sexes, a 
the other, which was placed at the lower end of the 

50 select musicians under the direction of a 
celebrated amateur. The whole of these galleries 
Were covered with crimson cloth, and ornamented 
with festoons, 


them. At their Majesties’ entrance, the 
Lord Mayor, kneeling, presented the city 
sword, which being returned he carried it 
before the King, the Queen following with 
the Lady Mayoress behind her. The music 
had struck up, but was drowned in the 
acclamations of the company ; in short, all 
was life and joy; even their giantships, Gog 
and Magog, seemed to be almost animated. 

“Their Majesties were pleased, with 
wonderful condescension, to return the 
compliments that were paid to them, and, 
in express terms, declared their admiration 
at the splendour and magnificence that every 
where surrounded them, as did also the rest 
of the Royal Family. The committee then 
conducted the Royal Family to the Council- 
chamber, the Commoners thereof going 
first, the Aldermen next; after them came 
the Duke of Cumberland and the four 
Princes ; then the great officers with white 
staffs; then His Majesty, the Queen, the 
Princess Dowager, Lady Augusta, Princess 
Amelia, and followed by the Queen’s atten- 
dants, &c. Their Majesties having entered 
the Council-chamber, Sir William Moreton, 
the Recorder, made the compliments of the 
city in a speech ; the Aldermen’s ladies and 
daughters were presented and had the 
honour to be saluted by His Majesty, and 
to kiss the Queen’s hand; and the number 
of city knights were increased by the honour 
of knighthood being conferred on the two 
Sheriffs, Messrs. Nash and Cartwright, and 
the Lord Mayor’s brother, heretofore Mr. 
Thomas Fludyer. After staying there for 
about half an hour, the Royal Family 
returned into the hall, and were conducted 
to the upper end of it, called the hustings, 
where a table¢ was provided;for them ; it is 
where you have seen the drawing of the 
lottery. This table was set off with a 
variety of emblematical ornaments, beyond 
description elegant, and a superb canopy 
was placed over their Majesties’ heads at 
the upper end. It was almost nine before 
the dinner (or rather supper) was served up 
to the Royal Family, who all sat at the same 
table, and no other person with them. One 
particular I cannot help acquainting you 
with—viz, that the ladies in waiting upon 
the Queen had claimed a kind of right by 
custom to dine at the same table with Her 
Majesty ; but this was overruled, and they 
dined at my Lady Mayoress’ tables, which 
were no less than three in number, and 
served in the most elegant manner, in the 
apartment called the King’s Bench. Other 
ladies of distinction not accommodated there 
had an entertainment at the Town-clerks’ 


+ The hustings and the new Council-Chamber 
were covered with Turkey carpets, and the remainder 
of the floors over which their Majesties pasted were 
spread with blue cloth. The hall was illuminated 
with nearly 3,000 wax tapers, in chandeliers, lustrea, 
girandoles, and sconces, 
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house. The Lord Mayor, Aldermen, and 
their ladies, had a tuble spread for them at 
the lower hustings. A table for the Privy 

Councillors, Ministers of State, and others 
of the nobility, was on the right hand as 
you ascend the upper hustings; another for 
the Foreign Ministers on the left. At the 
upper end of each of these two last men- 
tioned tables was placed half a side of roast 
beef, in one of which was stuck a flag with 
the Royal Arms; and in the other a flag 
with those of the city. The mazarines (I 
have already explained the term to you) 
were not overlooked by those of their bre- 
thren; who had no small shire in conducting 
the whole of this entertainment, for they 
had eight tables (a3 well as I can recollect) 
allotted to them in the body of the hull, at 
the end where my Lord Mayor’s table was. 
The judges, sergeunts, &c., dined in the 
old Council-chamber. The attendants upon 
all the company were plentifully regaled in 
the Court of Common Pleas. I should 
inclose you a topographical map, in order 
for your rightly understanding the various 
places of action; but let it suffice to tell 

ou, that the ground was properly marked 
out, and the commixsaries were much more 
than rot deficient in providing*the alimen- 
tary supplies for each party. 

The seven aldermen of the committee 
set on the dishes and attended the Royal 
table. The Lord Mayor stood behind the 
King, as we may say, in quality of chief 
butler, while the Lady Mayoress waited on 
Her Majesty in the same capacity, but were 
goon after the Koyal Family were seated, 
desired by their Majesties to go to dinner. 
The entertainment consisted of three courses, 
besides the dessert. To say that it was 
elegant, sumptuons, and ell that, is saying 
something and nothing ; it is but justice to 
acquaint you, that the committee were 
wholly disinterested, and took care that 
every bottle of wine should have the name 
of the person who served it pasted on the 
side, with an intent, us we may reasonably 
presume, to be a check upon the venders, as 
also that every one might have the liberty of 
calling for this or that person’s wine, which- 
ever he liked best. 

** When the second course was bringing 
on to the Royal table, the common crier, 
atanding before the Royal table, demanded 
silence, and then proclaimed aloud that 
His Majesty drank to the health and pros- 
perity of the Lord Mayor, Aldermen, and 
Common Council of the city of London, and 
the trade thereof: and added thereto, that 
Her Majesty also drank confirming the 
same, whereupon the band of music imme- 
diately played the march in Judas Macca- 
beus, ac:ompanied by the side drum. 

“The common crier then came to the 
Lord Mayor’s table at the lower end of the 
hall, and the music ceasing, he again de- 






manded silence, and proclaimed that the 
Lord Mayor, Aldermen, and Commog 
Council, drank health, long life, and a prose 
perous reign to our most gracious Sove 
reign, King George III., upon which the 
music immediately played the latter part 
of Mr. Handel’s coronation anthem, ‘ God 
save the King,’ &c. The music again 
ceasing, the crier demanding silence 
a third time, proclaimed that the Lord 
Mayor, Aldermen, and Common Council, 
drank health and long life to our gracious 
Queen Charlotte, upon which the band 
played again. The Realths of the rest of 
the Royal Family were in order drunk at 
my Lord Mayor’s and the other tables, but 
not in the same ceremonious public manner, 

«TI must not forget to tell you, that the 
grand service of plate at the King’s table 
was entirely new, and made by Mr. Gilpin. 
The city exchanged with him their old 
plate for his new, to do honour to this grand 
Occasion. 

“ Their Majesties, with the Royal Family, 
retired directly after their repast to the 
Council-chamber, whére they had their teu, 
In the mean time every thing was removed; 
and the hustings where they dined, the floor 
of which had been covered with rich carpet. 
ting was again covered afresh, and prepared 
for the ball which wastoensue. On the return 
of their Majesties, and as soon as they were 
seated under their canopy, the ball was 
opened by the Duke of York end Lady 
Mayoress. Other minuets succeeded, by 
the younger branches of the Royal Family, 
with ladies of distinction. It was now 
about twelve o’clock, when His Majesty 
signified his intention of going; and the 
hurry and confusion without doors, in bring- 
ing up the carriages, rendering it impossible 
for the Royal Family to observe the same 
order in returning as in coming to the city, 
the procession back was consequently irree 
sree Their Majesties waited half an hour 

fore their coach could be got up, and after 
their departure the Princess Dowager wis 
several minutes in the temporary passage 
(nor could she be prevailed on to return into 
the hall) waiting for hers. The rest of the 
Royal Family followed them as fast as their 
coaches could be brought up; the Lord 
Mayor, with the sword of stute carried 
before him, the Sheriffs, and gentlemen of 
the committee, conducting them to the hall 
gate. Their Majesties did not reach St. 
James’s till two. In going under the gate- 
way, one of the glasses of their coach was 
broken by the roof of a sentry-box, but hap- 
pily no mischief followed. 

“ His Majesty and the Queen were 
yraed to do singular honour to Sir Samuel 

ludyer, Lord Mayor, at their departure, as 
well as to the Lady Mayoress. 

* The rest of the company did not sepa- 
rate till after three, and the whole was con- 
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cluded with the utmost regularity an 


m. 

« The Queen’s easy, elegant, and conde- 
sending behaviour, made an impression on 
the whole company, and the joy on seeing 
our young and beloved Sovereign so com- 
pletely happy in his Royal consort, might 

ily be rend in every countenance. 

“ Upon the whole, it must be confessed, 
that this entertainment at Guildhall. as well 
for the magnificence and profusion that at- 
tended it, as for the regularity and decorum 
with which it was conducted, did great 
honour to the metropolis. Champagne, 
Burgundy, and other valuable wines were to 
be had every where, and nothing was so 
searce as water. Even the ladies in the 

ries had an excellent collation provided 
them to go to as they pleased, in a sepa- 
yate apartment. His Majesty himself was 
to declare, that to be elegantly 
entertained, he must come into the city. 
The Foreign Ministers in general expressed 
their wonder, und one of them suid in French 
that this entertainment was only fit for one 
king to give to another. 

‘“ The houses were illuminated in all the 
streets, both in the city and Westminster, 
leading to St. Jumes’s, and some of them 
were adorned with curious transparent de- 
vices of the initial letters of their Majesties’ 
names, und of lamps so disposed as to repre- 
gent a crown, particularly Mr. Adam’s, his 
Majesty’s optician ;_ but all manner of dan- 
gerous and noisy fireworks were strictly 
forbidden. 

“ You will hardly believe that the crowd 
in some places was very nearly as great at 
the return of the Royal Family, as at their 
coming. 

“Mr. Pitt, too, was attended with the 
same acclamations all along, quite to his 
own house.*”’ 

In addition to this account, our curious 
readers will, perhaps, think the following 
bill of fare not unexceptionable :— 


BILL OF FARE, 

AS SERVED UP AT THE ROYAL TABLE IN GUILDHALL, 
OF LORD MAYOR'S DAY, BY MESSES. HORTON AND 
BIRCH. 

Kine anD Queren.—Four services and removes. 
t Service.—Consisting of olio, turtle, fish, veni- 

son, sous, hams, poultry, haricot, &c.—87 dishes. 
Service.—A fine roast, ortolans, quails, 
wheateats, pea-chicks, various sorts of game, 


Service.—Consisting of ragouts, vegetable 
made dishes, green » asparagus, green mo- 
green we, loons, &c.—56 dishes. ‘ 
Service.—Curious ornaments in Ty, 
Jellies, blanc-manges, cakes, &c.—44 dishes. ” 
Centre of the Table.—One grand pyramid of shell- 
fish of various sorts opened ; 32 cold ‘ornamentals, 


© The multitude collected round the carriages of 

Mr, Pitt and Earl Temple shouted with so much 

ardour as to wake the surrounding sleepers, who, 

wg ag discovered the cause of the tumult, 

Ae i Eviniows waved their night-caps, and 
juts, 
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consisting of temples, lands i i 
cakes, aud phew Gothes ; tee oar ee 
fiue pickles. 

Eieut oF tHe Royat Faminy.—Four on the 
right hand of the King, and four on the left.—Each 
four services before them, as follow :— 

First Service.—Consisting of venison, turtle, soups, 
fish of every sort—viz. dories, mullets, turbots, bets, 
teuch, soles, &ce.— Seven dishes, 

Second Service.—Ortolans, teals, quails, ruffs, 
— partridges, pheasants, &c.—Seven dishes. 

ird Service.—Vegetables and made dishes, green 

s, artichokes, ducks, tongues, fat livers, &c.— 

ine dishes. 

Fourth Service.—Curious ornaments in cakes, 
both savoury and sweet, jellies and blanc-manges, in 
variety of shapes, figures, and colours.--Nine di 

The sum total for the Royal table only 
amounted to 3744 1s., and the cost of the 
whole festival was 6,898/. 5s. 4d. The guests 
within Guildhall alone were 1,200 in number, 
and the attendants on the Royal family who 
were entertained at places adjacent were 729. 
These additional particulars are derived from 
the report of the committee for conducting 
the entertainment presented to the Court of 
Common Council, June 17, 1762. 

George IV. was not entertained by the civic 
authorities on the occasion of his accession to 
the throne: neither was William IV. These 
omissions, added to that which marked the 
reign of James 1., constitute the only three ex- 
ceptions which have occurred since the resto- 
ration, to the practice of banquetting the 
Sovereign at Guildhall in celebration of the 
accession. But it will be recollected that 
George IV., when Prince Regent, together 
with the Allied Sovereigns, were most sump- 
tuously entertained at Guildhall in 1814. 

From the Times journal. 


Oly Poets. 


THE PRISONER : 


BY LORD CAPEL, WHEN CONFINED IN THE 
TOWER BY CROMWELL. 
Bear on, proud billows— Boreas blow— 
Swell, curl’d waves, high as Jove’s rouf; 
Your incivilities do plainly show, 
That innoceuce is tempest-proof. 
Though surly Nereus frowns, my thoughts are calm ; 
Then strike, Affliction, for thy wounds are balm, 
That which the world miscalls a jail, 
A private closet is to me ; 
Whilst a good conscience is my bail, 
And innocence my liberty. 
Locks, bars, and solitude, together met, 
Make me no prisoner, but an anchoret. 
Here, Sin, for want of food, must starve, 
Where tempting objects are not seeu ; 
And these strong walls do only serve 
To keep rogues out, and keep me in. 
Malice is now grown charitable, sure, 
I’m not committed, but I’m kept secure, 
And whilst I wish to be retir'd, 
Into this private room I’m turn’d— 
As if their wisdom had couspir'd 
The salamander should be burn’d. 
Or like those sophists who would drown a fish, 
I am condemned to suffer what I wish. 
The cynic hugs his poverty, 
The pelican her auiienins 
And ’tis the Indian's pride to be 
Naked ou frozen Caucasus. | 
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Contentment feels uo smart ;—stoics we see 
“Make torments easy by their apathy. 


I'm iu this cabinet lock’'d up | 
Like some high-prized Margnrite ; 
Or, like some Great Mogul or Pope, 
I’m cloister'd up from public sight. 
Retir'dness is a part of majesty, 
And thus, proud Sultan, I’m as great as thee. 


These manaeles upon mive arm 
Las my mistress’ favours wear ; 
And for to keep mine ancles warm, 
I have some iron shackles there. 
These walls are but my garrison—this cell 
Which men call jail—doth prove my eitadel. 


Thus he that struck at Jason’s life, 
Thinking to make his purpose sure ; 
By a malicious friendly knife 
Did only wound him to his cure. 
Malice, we see, wants wit, fur what is meant 
Mischief, oft proves favour by th’ event. 


Altho’ I cavnot see my king, 
Neither in person, uor in coin ; 
Yet contemplation is a thing 
That renders what 1 have not—mine. 
My king from me no adamant can part, 
Whom I do wear engraven iu my heart. 


Have you not heard the nightingale 
A pris’ner close kept in a cage ; 
How she doth chant her wonted tale, 
In that her narrow hermitage ? 
E’en that her melody doth plainly prove, 
Her wires are trees, her cage a pleasant grove. 


I am that bird which they combine 
Thus to deprive of liberty ; 
And tho’ my body they confine, 
Yet maugre that my soul is free ; 
Tho’ I’m mew’d up, yet I can chirp and sing, 
Disgrace to rebels, glory to my king. 


My soul is free as is the ambient air, 
Which doth my outward parts inc.ude ; 
Whilst loyal thoughts do still repair, 
To ’company me my solitude ; 
What, tho’ they did with chains my body bind, 
My king can only captivate my mind! 


So far I had been able to keep to my prez 
viously atranged plan; and just as the shades 
of evening were beginning to unshroud the 
deep valley that reposes at the foot of the 
wild and lofty Pochono mountain, I ap: 
proached the lone cottage which was marked 
out on my travelling chart as the place for mé 
to pass the night in. Although I had never 
been in that part of the country, yet the 
building of squared logs or “ blocks ’’ that 
now presented itself was in some measure an 
old acquaintance—since poor, and lonely, and 
cheerless as it seemed, it had acquired a name 
in the history of that part of the country with 
which it was connected. Its wooden walls 
were blackened with the tempests of halfa 
century, and the traditionary tales connected 
with it were familiar to every child in the 
distant settlement. 

A person of the name of Larner had been 
induced to settle here long before any of the 
valleys in the southern district of country 
(now full of people) contained one white in- 
habitant. What induced this hardy man to 
bury himself and a young family in the wil 
derness, so far from all the pale faces, as the 
Indians called the white people in those days, 
is difficult to conceive. On his way to this 
secluded dell he must have passed through 
many a valley which presented a fertile soil 
and a more serene climate; but induced by 
some feeling which must now for ever remain 
a secret, Larner, with a wife and four or five 
children, accompanied by a younger brother, 
took possession of the extreme head of a moun- 
tain valley, and there built the sombre-looking 
building now before me. It has been sur 
mised by many that the contiguity to the 
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THE BACKWOODS OF AMERICA. 
(By a Resident of Sisteen Years.) 


I nap often, on being overtaken by the 
shades of night, resolved in my own mind for 
the future, only to travel through the woods 
by day light; for even at noon-day the still 
and gloomy forest is sufficiently lonesome 
and melancholy for the most ardent admirers 
of solitude. The road which I was travelling 
was new to me, and in fact it was altogether 
a new road that had been opened only the 
preceding year. Two friends of mine, who 
had essayed to travel it the past autumn, had 
supplied me with a sketch of the route, con- 
taining the names of the few settlers found 
along it, and the computed distances between 
the respective houses. I, therefore, as a matter 
of course, marked off the different places where 
I was to halt, and if any thing occurred to 
prevent me from stopping at the destined 
places my whole plan would become disar- 
ranged. 





jj g mountain was his chief inducement 
to settle here, for he was a remarkably keen 
hunter. There certainly were more wolves 
and panthers in that vicinity than in any 
other part of the State, besides an abundance 
of elk and deer, with a great variety of 

of smaller note. They did not devote their 
time exclusively to hunting; for when they 
had resided here some half score of years, 
they had managed to clear away the forest 
trees from a few acres of land, sufficient to 
grow more grain than the family could con- 
sume. 

About this period they were waited on by 
two Indian warriors of the six nations, who 
informed the Larners that, if they valued their 
own safety, they must immediately fly from 
the abode they had so long inhabited. This 
piece of intelligence, which was delivered 
with much apparent sincerity, was at the 
time but little heeded, for although they had 
never before been actually threatened by the 
Indians who had occasionally visited them, 
they had sometimes used a little caution 
when they suspected a party of Indians were 
any where in the vicinity. One day shortly 
after the visit of the two warriors, the younger 


of the brothers returned from an excursion om 
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the mountain, with the somewhat startling 
intelligence that he had crossed in his way 
down the trail of an Indian party; and he 
should judge from its appearance that the 
number was something considerable. He 
further stated that he had, from the summit 
éf an adjoining hill, carefully surveyed the 
forests all around, but no curling smoke rose 
above the green foliage (for it was summer) 
to denote their hunting fires, neither had he 
heard the report of fire-arms during the whole 
day. To those acquainted with the subtility 
of the Indian charactet, this report was some- 
what alarming, and the lone family deter- 
mined to be circumspect in all their 
movements. Their arms consisted of three 
rifles, one used by each of the brothers, and 
the remaining one by the eldest son, a stout 
youth of nineteen. It was agreed that they 
should keep watch during the night, the 
brothers and the son taking it by turns, and 
the fire was extinguished before it became 
quite dark, 

Some hours after midnight, and while the 
father of the family was keeping watch, he 
thought he perceived a bright spark of fire 
advancing slowly across the small piece of 
meadow, in the direction of the house, and 
as it came nearer he distinctly saw part of the 
hody of a naked Indian. There was no 
qistaking the intention of the incendiary ; 
aud as all was parched and dry with the 
scorching sun of July, a fire once kindled 
against the time-seasoned log-walls of their 
dwelling, the whole building would be in a 
blaze in a few minutes. Larner was in the 
upper story, at an opening in one end of the 
building; but as the Indian came nearer he 
changed his course a little as if he intended 
to make his fire in the rear of the house. It 
was a moment of extreme anxiety with Lar- 
ter. If he permitted the villain to pass the 
rear of the building they were all in a short 
time to be burnt out, and most probably 
mageacted by the merciless beings no doubt 
in ambush close by. If he fired and shot 
him, retribution would certainly await them 
all,and in either case he considered them a 
doomed family. But he did fire; and long 
before the reverberations were silent in the 
adjoining mountains, the Indian had given 
ove lofty bound and shrieked the shriek of 
death. The report of his rifle brought the 
whole family to his side, and he related to 
them all that had taken place; and it seemed 
matter of uncertainty whether the Indians 
would attack them under cover of the yet 
Temaining darkness, or postpone their onset 
until the return of day. It seems they did 
Wait for daylight, and when it returned they 
commenced firing at the different windows 
Or openings, wherever they imagined they 
might reach the inmates. This plan, 
however, had not much effect. One of the 
oy da children received its death-wound : 

the rest escaped unharmed for the present. 
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As I before stated, in the back part of the 
building there was no opening. The Indians 
finding the plan of firing at the windows not 
likely to produce much effect, determined upon 
making a circuit through the neighbouring 
woods, and thereby gain the defenceless rear 
of the dwelling. This plan, however was anti- 
cipated by the besieged ; for when the firing 
ceased the Lamers suspected they would be 
making this movement. The two brothers 
therefore, without much difficulty, contrived 
to make two small openings in the shingled 
roof; and when the assailants emerged from 
the woods behind the building, the two 
leaders were instantly shot down. The rest 
unappalled rushed forward; and before the 
brothers could reload their pieces there were a 
score of the savages under the shelter of the 
building. The son, too, had not been idle; 
for by thrusting one half of his person 
through the end window, he had been 
enabled to fire upon them as they rushed for 
the house, and had made one of them bite the 
dust. Yet, after all, what availed it? The 
Indians would instantly set fire to the house, 
and they should all be burnt alive. The 
brothers, therefore, immediately resolved 
upon the family quitting the premises 
and making for the woods. But this plan 
was nearly fatal to the whole party; for 
before they had crossed the slight hollow 
in front of the woods, the two brothers and 
three of the children fell to rise no more. 
The eldest son was singled out by a tall 
powerful Indian, who pursued him across 
a field of growing tye. They were each 
armed with a rifle, but neither of them 
stopped to fire. Young Larner, perceiving 
that the Indian gained rapidly upon him, 
for his knee had been slight injured by a 
ball, bethought himself of a stratagem 
which ultimately saved him. Some of the 
party near the house were yet occasionally 
firing at the fugitives that made for the 
woods, so young Larner, as if he had 
rceived a death-wound, fell amongst the tall 
grain. The Indian instantly squatted in the 
rye also, being apparently suspicious of 
some trick in his intended victim; but in 
ashort time he raised himself upon his knees, 
in order to scrutinize the place where youn 
Larner lay; when the young fellow, who 
been arranging his piece for such an occa- 
sion, fired at the Indian and shot him 
through the brain. He did not wait to re- 
load; but in spite of the soreness of his 
knee, pushed for the woods, which were but 
at a short distance. Once behind a shelter- 
ing tree, he reloaded his rifle, and having 
done so, had the satisfaction to find that 
none of the surviving Indians pursued him ; 
they were many of them engaged in scalping 
his father, and uncle, and a younger brother, 
and two sisters ; while others were in pursuit 
of his mother and eldest sister, who had 
succeeded in reaching the wouds. 














For two nights he continued to wander in 
the forest; but during the day he remained 
hidden in some hollow tree. At last, hun- 
gered and weary, he reached a distant settle- 
ment, on the river Delaware, the inhabitants 
of which immediately formed themselves 
into an armed party, and set off for the 
scene of slaughter. On reaching the place they 

resently discovered the dead bodies of nine 
Tndians the two Larners, and the remainder 
of the family, except the eldest daughter and 
Mrs. L. The two last aaateiel it was 
evident, had been carried off by the surviving 
Indians, for their bodies were no where to be 
found. This party remainéd three or four 
days in the vicinity of these late scenes of 
blood; but the mother and daughter returned 
not. From this periud the place was de- 
serted for some years; but the survivin 
young Larner marrying, he and his wife 
took possession of the lone and blood-stained 
dwelling. The tribe of Indians had removed 
far oven, the vicinity of the Seneca and 
Ciaaga Lakes; so that there was no longer 
any danger to be apprehended from such 
rude and barbarous neighbours. Years rolled 
on and brought with them a new generation 
of that devoted family; but more than twenty 
years passed away without any tidings of the 
missing females. 

About this period, some settlers from the 
part of the country where the Larners ori- 
ginally resided, located themselves in the 
vicinity of the before-mentioned lakes, where 
they lived in peace and good-will with their 
neighbours the Indians; and from whom they 
learned the fate of the missing mother and 
daughter. 

They stated that they were pursued and 
soon captured in the woods; and slthough 
they would only submit to be dragged along 
by force, in that manner they proceeded for 
a portion of two days. But this mode of 
proceeding was found so inconvenient to the 

arty, that when they reached the caves in 
the Moose Mountain, a council was held on 
their prisoners, when they were adjudged to 
die. They were then tomahawked accord- 
ing to the custom of those barbarians; and 
they had no doubt but their skeletons might 
be found there still. This information was 
some time afterwards imparted to the son 
and brother of the deceased, who, embrac- 
ing the first opportunity, accompanied by 
three friends, repaired to Moose Mountain, 
sought out the caves that were almost 
entirely unknown to white men, and found 
the two skeletons—in the very position they 
had fallen beneath the tomahawks of their 
murderers. They were then removed with 


much care and labour to the residence of 
the son; who, with true filial affection, 
interred them in the same grave with the 
mouldering bodies of their departed kindred. 
At the time I visited this lone dwelling, the 
son who had escaped the family massacre 
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was still oceupying it. He was. now old 
and grey-headed ; but he still occasionally 
took his rifle into the woods in pursuit of 
game. He, too, had been the father of a 
family of sons and daughters, now all grown 
up, and all except one, I believe, married 
and settled, one or two in his own district, 
but the others had been induced to wander 
away to the Far West. He is still looked 
upon with a sort of veneration ; and scarce 
a lone traveller ever visits him to whom he 
does not relate the lamentable fate of his 
family.— Metropolitan. 


Potes of a Reader. 

PHRENOLOGY. 
ey as we are to take part with 
the phrens or the antis, in the Battle of the 
Heads, we have been struck with a few perti- 
net and well-pointed Arguments against 
Phrenology, by Mr. Albert R. Smith, a rising 
student in one of our metropolitan hospitals, 
Within his two dozen pages, he disposes of 
the main test of phrenology —“ Whether the 
external form of the Head correspond to the 
surface of the Brain?” and, if his arguments 
do not conviction home to every reader, 
there is pith enough in them to disturb 
one of the leading, or, as Mr. Smith would 
say, the misleading theories of the phrenolo- 
gists. He observes in limine, “That the 
brain holds a most important part in assisting 
and regulating the functions of the mind, 
No one can for an instant doubt, although we 
are totally unconscious in what manner they 
are produced, or its mode of action. The 
phrenologist asserts that he has proved it in 
the simplest manner, viz—If the brain is in- 
jured, the mind is injured; if the brain is 
imperfect, the mind is imperfect ; and if the 
brain is absent, there is no manifestation of 
mind. These are arguments, plausible indeed, 
but they may be reasonably attacked, and 
especially by injuries of the head where the 
brain partly escapes. A case came under the 
care of my father, some time back, of a lad 
who fell between two rollers, termed the 
coupling boxes, at some Iron Mills, at Wey- 
bridge. The greatest space his head passed 
through, was four inches, and as a matter of 
course, the skull was fearfully crushed, and 
much of the brain escaped; yet he lived 
fourteen days after the accident, in the full 
possession of his faculties. Now if he had 
survived altogether, like the case of the 
boy, which Dr. Epps mentions, he might 
likewise have had fits, but is it not probable 
that these fits were owing more to some orga 
nic lesion, than a solution of continuity of 
any particular organs of the brain ? or proba 
bly as they came on generally after study, 
from that determination of blood to the head 
which study induces? With rd to the 
question 0 





Lord Jeffery, “ Why the heart 
should not be the seat of the mind? since the 
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pind ‘is injured when the heart is injured, 
Se.” I admit it to be wrong; the structure 
of the heart being generally elaborate in con- 
junction with the organs of respiration, (as 
indeed animals will show) and not dependant 
mental powers, Consequently, poets 
who fix all our feelings in our heart, know 
nothing about it, and I presume, the ‘ inner- 
most chambers’ that they speak of, is a fine 
name for the left ventricle.” 
‘An extraordinary oversight of the phreno- 
is thus pointed out. 
different parts of the brain have dif- 
ferent functions, in one sense cannot be 
refuted, since we find in every subject, nerves 
arising from the same place, passing through 
the same outlets of the skull, aud possessing 
the same functions, although entirely different 
in these functions from ove another But in 
the phrenological description of the brain, we 
have an important part omitted, viz—If we 
make an horizontal section of the brain, 
h any part of its substance, we shall 
find it is divided into two parts, an outer or 
cortical, and an inner or medullary, the outer 
qe having various convolutions, running in 
different directions.* Now we are not 
informed, whether the mind is situated in one 
part or the other of these, or in both. If in 
the cortical, were we tu dissect it carefully off, 
aod manipulate it between our thumb and 
Ginger, we shall find that the convolutions will 
unravalied into one flat cake, and that 
@ portion which was before coiled between 
another convolution, takes its place at some 
distance. If in the medullary portion, the 
soft layer of the cortical over it would decidedly 
~ the skull corresponding to its form. 
suppose the whole brain to be the organ 
efthe mind. It is evident, from the shape on 
either side being hemispherical, that however 
& space the peculiar function may occupy 
at the surface, this space will gradually dimi- 
Mish its size as it approaches the centre, 
similar to the appearance of the quarters of 
82 orange cut transversely, and consequently 
all these organs must meet at one point. 
This nucleus is an uniform, white, medullary 
. » and upon cutting it open, we per- 
teive nothing but the cut mouths of blood 
Yemels. It is termed by anatomists, the 
centrum ovale of Vieussens. Resoning from 
the theories of phrenologists, are we not to 
conclude; that this centrum ovale is the spot 
in which all our faculties, moral and intellec- 
tual; are concentrated ? 
« [The pictorial nic-nacs of “the science,” 
are thus happily exposed :—] 
In all phrenological works, the organs 
Certain imaginary lines drawn round 
them, which mark their situations. But let 


~ © Tosuch of niy readers as may wish to examine 

the that of the sheep will give a very fair idea 

itin the human subject, except that it bears a very 
Proportion to the size of the skull. 
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us ask the phrenologist, if an eminenee is 
found upon one of these lines, or an union 
of them, midway between two or even fuur 
organs at this point of meeting, what is it to 
called? For example, let it be placed 
between the love of approbation and consci- 
entiousness, or between wit and wonder, or 
what is more out of the way, let it be found 
at the junction of the organs of acquisitive. 
ness, constructiveness, destructiveness, and 
ustativeness, what inference are we to draw 
rom this? We muy be told, that the skulls 
of different persons are differently formed, 
and that the comparative. situation of the 
organ must be taken into consideration, but 
the anatomist will call this a lame way of 
making out the difficulty. And we might 
make more of the absurd maps of the organs 
as given by phrenologists. p idhcns that 
such organs do exist, it is very evident that 
they must either dove-tail with one another, 
in the very neat and convenient manner they 
make them, or they must not. Now, if they 
do dove-tuil, how can they possibly know 
they have got the right shape ? and if they 
do not, what becomes of the intermediate 
portion contained between the different 
organs? Nobody wishes to deny thut the 
human mind possesses many, very many, 
different functions or faculties, and that 
they, most probably, are connected with the 
brain; but this is quite a different thing to 
supposing that these faculties are marked 
Outside a mun’s head, and that we have the 
power of dotting off geometrically, the size 
und shape of so subtle and unintelligible a 
eee spirit, essence, or whatever it may 


[The “ bumps,’’ are thus levelled :] 

With regard to the different forms of some 
heads, although apparently the same, I do 
not wish to deny it. But this difference is 
not owing tothe brain. No two of the same 
bones in different skeletons are precisely the 
same form, and the skull shares alike in this 
difference. Take two pelves, and compare 
them—they will each differ from the other; 
but nobody has placed the mind in the hips. 
And now, with respect to the frontal sinus, 
which has been clearly defined, as a cavity 
formed by a separation of the two tables of 
the skull at the forehead. The phrenolo- 
gists tell us, that the elevations formed by 
the brain can be distinguished from those 
caused by this sinus, but on this point I am 
rather sceptical. In one or two solitury 
instances it may be so, but in the generality 
of skulls before they are sawn asunder, I 
doubt if any one could name for a certainty 
whether they had sinuses or not. 

In a lecture which I had the honour of 
giving, at the Literary Institution, at Staines, 
lust Christmas, upon Design and Animal 
Mechanics, I alluded to this circumstance, 
and stated that we might as soun expect the 
brain to influence the external skull, through 
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this intervening space, as upon making a 
dent on the table of the theatre, to find a cor- 
responding depression upon the floor beneath 
and an elevation or developement of the wood 
under it. Again, many skulls are preterna- 
turally thick here. I have one which mea- 
sures considerably more than half an inch at 
the forehead; and I think there is one much 
thicker in the of my tomical 
school. What shall we say to the organs of 
individuality, eventuality, locality, size, §c., 
which are placed over the sinus ? 

[{n conclusion, Mr. Smith observes :]} 

We cannot but regard as absurd, the much 
vaunted advantages of phrenology, in assist- 
ing us to educate our youth according to 
the proportionate developement of their dif- 
ferent intellectual organs. The skull, in 
common with the whole body, is continually 
changing, both in matter and form, although 
each gradation is imperceptible, and the 
child possessing some peculiar organ as an 
infant, might have its head shaped far dif- 
ferently as an adult, What would repay a 
parent, whose child possessed a natural dis- 
position for mechanics or painting, in edu- 
cating him as a musician, because the su 
posed organ of time was more strongly 
developed ? And ought we to form at once, 
a bad opinion of an unknown person, divest- 
ing ourselves of the hold which physiog- 
nomy generally hus of us, because we saw 
some + eager organs developed in his 
head? No one had the power of judging 
more on abstract principles, no one, as an 
anatomist, and man of general talent, allow- 
ed more to phrenology, than the late Mr. 
Abernethy, and yet he says, “I must 
strongly protest against the opinion that 
the organs themselves are perceptive, or in- 
deed against any opinion which impugns 
the belief of the unity of that which is per- 
ceptive, rational, and intelligent. Many of 
our actions are the results of complicated 
thoughts and feelings, each seeming to have 
yielded a portion of its peculiar interests, so 
as to produce a modified result.’’? But how, 
may | ask, has this compromise been made? 
A gentleman once humorously answered 
this question, by saying that it was done by 
committees of the several organs, and a 
board of control. 

It is true, that its disciples show us some 
heads which answer to the characters of 
their poszessors; but where we see one 
that does, there is a probability of a thou- 
sand that do not. How came benevolence 
to be found so prominent in Thurtell ? 
Surely that was not one of his attributes. 
And then the absurdity of bringing forward 
ancient heroes, poets, kings, &c. to their 
a, when we know, that out of twenty 
different portraits of one individual in as 
many books, we never find two that exactly 
resemble each other. We must all remem- 
ber, by way of example, the many portraits 
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of Malibran which came out immedi 
after her death. Now most of these were 
well got up, and professed to be likenesses, 
yet no two were a ike, and not one a resem. 
blance. Nevertheless, at some future 
riod, some enthusiastic phrenologist, (if the 
study remains unexploded at that time) will 
doubtless discover trom these portraits, the 
organs of tune, time, or something equally 
appropriate in them. 

[By the way, the ascribing of certain 
qualities phrenologically to individuals, re. 
minds one of Bacon’s sculptural justice: 
when a monument was ordered for a rich 
man, who had not signalized himself by any 
especial virtues, Bacon ordinarily perched 
upon his tomb, * the pelican feeding her 
young,” as the emblem of benevolence; 
thus at once hazarding truth and perpetuat- 
ing popular error.} 





VAGARIES OF A PET MONKEY. 


I weep not dwell on the common-place tricks 
of a nautical monkey, as they must be well 
known to every one. One of our monkey's 
grand amusements was to watch some one 
arranging his clothes in his bag. After the 
stowage was completed, and every thing put 
carefully away, he would steal round, untie 
the strings, and, having opened the mouth of 
the bay, would draw forth in succession, every 
article of dress, first smell to it, then turn it 
over and over, and lastly fling it away on the 
wetdeck. It was amusing enough to observe 
that, all the while he was committing any 
piece of mischief, he appeared not only to be 
under the fullest consciousness of guilt, but 
living under the perfect certainty that he was 
earning a good sound drubbing for his pains, 
All this was innocent, however, compared 
to the tricks which the blue jackets taught 
him to play upon the jolly marines. How 
they set about this laudable piece of instruc- 
tion, I know not; but the antipathy which 
they established in Jacho's breast against 
the red coats was something beyond —- 
prejudice, and in its consequences part 
more of the interminable war between cat and 
dog. At first, he merely ehattered, or grinned 
contemptuously at them; or, at worst, snapped 
at their heels, soiled their fine pipe-clayed 
trousers, or pulled the cartridges out of their 
cartouch boxes, and scattered the powder ovet 
the decks — feats for which his rump was 
sure to smart under the ratan of the indignant 
sergeant, to whom the party made their com- 
plaint. Upon these occasions, the sailors 
laughed heartily at their friend Jacho, as he 
placed his hands before him, and, in an agony 
of rage and pain, rubbed the seat of honour, 
smarting under the sergeant’s chastisement, 
that, if & could only have reasoned the mat- 
ter like a statesman, he would soon have dis 
trusted his advantage in this offensive, but 
not defensive, alliance with the Johnnies 
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ggainst the Jollies. Sometimes, indeed, he 
to be quite sensible of his absurd 
ition—caned by his enemy, and ridiculed 
By his friends, in whose cause he was suffering. 
Qn these occasions, he often made a run, 
mouthed, at the sailors; in return for 
which mutinous proceeding he was sure to 
a smart rap over the nose from his own 
, which more than counterpoised the an- 
guish at the other extremity of his person, 
giving ludicrous occupation to both his hands, 
nd redoubling the shouts of laughter at his 
expense. In short, poor St. Jago literally got 
what is currently called monkey’s allowance, 
viz. * more kicks than halfpence.” One of 
the favourite pranks of the sailors was to place 
him in front of the forecastle, with a hand- 
spike in his paws. It was quite as much as 
he could carry; but he was soon instructed 
to hold it across ‘he top of the forecastle lad- 
der, and let it go when a person was about 
half way down. The urhappy marine there- 
fore, who happened to be descending the 
steps when Jacho let his handspike fall, ge- 
nerally got the skin taken off his heels, or his 
instep, according as his rear or his front was 
turned towards the foe. The instant Jacho 
let go his hold, and the law of gravitation 
began to act, so that the handspike was heard 
to rattle down the ladder, off he jumped to 
the bow of the barge, overlooking the spot and 
there sat with his neck stretched out, his eyes 
starting from his head, and his lips drawn 
back, till his teeth, displayed from ear to ear, 
tapped against one another like a pair of cas- 
tanets in a bolero, under the influence of the 
most ecstatic alarm, curiously mixed up with 
the joy of complete success. The poor wounded 
pin, in the meantime, rubbed his ankles, 
as he fired off a volley of imprecations, the 
only effect of which was to increase the num- 
ber of his audience, grinning and laughing 
in chorus with the terrified mischief-maker.— 

Captain Basil Hatl’s Fragments. 

Pew Books. 
THE CHURCHES OF LONDON. 

(Concluded from page 223.) 

[No. 9 comprises St. Andrew’s Under- 
shaft, in Leadenhall-street, the origin of 
which name is as follows : 

St. Andrew’s Undershaft. 

A pole, or shaft, was regularly erected on 
May-lay morning in Leadenhall-street, then 
called Cornhill, before the south door of the 
church at present under consideration, namely, 
that of St. Andrew the Apostle ; and in or- 
der to distinguish this church from others, 
dedicated to the same saint, it was termed 
m consequence, St. Andrew’s Under-Shaft. 

is pole, when it was fixed in the ground, 
was higher than the church steeple; and it is 
to this that Chaucer the poet, refers, when 
he-says, (speaking of a vain boaster) that he 
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bears his head “ as he would bear the great 


sHAFT of Cornhill.’* 

On the Ist of May in the year 1517, a vio- 
lent tumult occurred in the city, and this 

le was not raised afterwards.¢ The inha- 
itants had long regarded with much jealousy 
the numerous foreiguers who about that time 
took up their abode in London, and prac- 
tised various trades to the great injury, as was 
then thought, of the citizens; and on the 
28th of April, a quarrel took place between 
some of the London apprentices—at that 
time a powerful body—and two or three fo- 
reigners whom they met in the street, when 
blows were exchanged. This disturbance, 
however, was quickly quelled, but a rumour 
suddenly became general, although none 
knew on what grounds, that on the ensui 
May-day, taking advantage of the sports an 
pastimes which were expected, all foreigners 
then in the city would be slain. In conse- 
quence of this, various precautions were 
adopted by the authorities with a view to 
prevent, if possible, any contemplated outrage, 
and all men were commanded to stay in their 
houses. Notwithstanding this injunction, 
on the evening before May-day, two striplings 
were found in Cheapside “ playing at the 
Bucklers,”” and having been commanded to 
desist, the cry of ’prentices, *prentices ; 
bats, and clubs, the usual gathering words 
at that period, was heard throughout the 
streets, and many hundreds of persons, 
with clubs and other weapons, assembled 
from all quarters, broke open the prisons, de- 
stroyed many houses occupied by foreigners, 
and committed other excesses. After some 
exertions on the part of the city authorities,{ 
nearly three hundred of the rioters were cap- 
tured ; a commission was appointed to in- 
quire into the insurrection, and a great num- 
ber of the prisoners were condemned to die ; 
but with the exception of one John Lincolne, 
who was hung, they were all ultimately par- 
doned. 

After this circumstance, which uired 
for the day on which it happened the title of 
“ Evil May-day,” those in power was induced 
to discountenance sports which led to large 
congregations of persons, the Cornhill shaft 
was hung on a range of hooks under the 
“ pentices”§ of a neighbouring row of 

* Stow’s “ Survey.” B. II. p. 65. 

+ Pennant (“ London.” 5th edition, p. 587,) says, 
this shaft gave rise to the insurrection: but this was 
not the case. 

¢ “ Cholmonieley, constable of the Tower, dis- 
charged some guns into the streets, while the Earis 
of Shrewsbury and Surrey, collecting the gentlemen 
of the Inns of Court, restrained the violence ot the 
— Lyttleton’s History of England, Vol. IT. 


a Of the pent-house, or shelving roof projecting 
from the main wall, by which the shops at that pe- 
riod were ordinarily protected, man ples are 
still to be seen, even in the metropolis. ‘There is one 
instance on the north side of the Strand, adjvining 
Temple Bar. 
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houses, where it remained till 1549. In that 
year, one Sir Stephen, curate of St. Catherine- 
Cree, in a sermon which he preached at 
Paul’s Cross, persuaded the people, that this 
pole had been made into an Idol, by naming 
the church of St. Andrew with the addition 
of under-that-shaft : and so worked upon 
them, that in the afternoon of the same day, 
* after they had dined,” the inhabitants, 
with grent labour, raised the pole off the 
hooks on which it had rested thirty-two 
years, and, each mai sawing off for himself 
a piece equal to the length of his house, it 
was quickly demolished and burned. 

[Stow’s monument, one of the curiosities 
of the church, with another interior, form the 
subjects of the two plates; and the west end 
of the exterior, as seen in St. Mary Axe, 
makes a picturesque vignette in wood, cle- 
verly engraved by Williams. 

As our quotations attest the industry and 
research of the rising author of this work, we 
need scarcely add our word of commendation ; 
but must observe that the style of its execu- 
tion is alike honourable to all parties con- 
cerned in its production. ] 


MR. BULWER’S ERNEST MALTRAVERS. 
(Continued frum page 284.) 


[Ferrers now tests the gratitude of his 
party by obtaining a peerage for his uncle, 
through the interest of another relative, Lord 
Saxingham; while Lumley himself “ quietly 
and unobservably creeps into the represen- 
tation of Three Oaks ” in parliament. Mr. 
Templeton, (now Lord Vargrave,) does not 
long enjoy his empty honours; but dies 
suddenly, and is succeeded in his title by 
Ferrers, to whom he leaves the bulk of his 
vast fortune, on condition that he marries the 
step-child Evelyn. } 

While the career of the able and unprin- 
cipled Ferrers thus opened—and, of course, 
the opening was not made in a day—Ernest 
Maltravers, having overtasked himself in 
some great, unfinished work, his physician 
forbids literary labour; and to keep himself 
from idleness, he gets into parliament. His 
success in public life was not brilliant nor 
sudden; but, there silently grew up and 
spread wide, a belief in his unpurchaseable 
honour, and his correct and well considered 
views. “ He felt that his name was safely 
invested, though the return for the capital 
was slow and moderate. He was contented 
to abide his time.” By a mixture of deep 
love and profound respect for the eternal 
people, and of calm, passionless disdain for 
that capricious charlatan, the momentary 
public, Maltravers became an original and 
solitary thinker; and an actor, in reality 
modest and benevolent, in appearance arro- 
gant and unsocial. “ Pauperism, in contra- 
distinction to poverty,” he was wont to say, 
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is the dependence upon other people ‘fer 
existence ; there is a moral pauperism in the 
man who is dependent on others for. thet 
support of moral life—self-respect.” In the 
meantime, his life was one of literary leisure; 
S¢ those faculties which had been overstrai 
now lay fallow—and the frame rapidly re 
gained its tone. “ He gradually grew ey 
tranged from his old friend Ferrers, as their 
habits became opposed. Casarini had grown 
a literary lion, whose genius was vehemently 
lauded by all the reviews—on the same prin- 
ciple as that which induces us to praise 
foreign singers or dead men ;—we must praise 
sumething, and we don’t like to praise those 
who jostle ourselves. Czesarini had therefore 
grown prodigiously conceited—swore that Ea. 
gland was the only country for true merit, and 
no longer concealed his jealous anger at the 
wider celebrity of Maltravers, Ernest saw 
him squandering away his substance, and 
prostituting his talents to drawing-room 
trifles, with a compassionate sigh. He 

to warn him, but Cesarini listened to him 
with such impatience that he resigned the 
office of monitor. Czesarini was bent on 
playing his own game. And tv one game, 
without a metaphor, he had at last come, 
His craving for excitement vented itself at 
hazard, and his remaining guineas melted 
daily away. 

[Shortly after this, Maltravers meets with 
Lady Florence Lascelles, the daughter of 
Lord Saxingham, whose patronage of Cwsa- 
tini had led the vain Italian to believe himself 
her beloved. At a dinner-party, Ernest hap- 
pened to sit nearly opposite to Lady Florence, 
when he was “in one of those felicitous 
moods, in which our animal spirits search, 
and carry up, as it were, to the surface, our 
intellectual gifts and acquisitions. He con- 
versed generally and happily; but once, when 
he turned his eyes, to appeal to Lady Flo- 
rence for her opinion on some point in discus 
sion, he caught her gaze fixed upon him with 
an expression that checked the current of his 
gaiety, and cast him into curious and bewil- 
dered reverie. In that gaze there was earnest 
and cordial admiration, but it was mixed with 
so much. mournfulness, that the admiration 
lost its eloquence, and he who noticed it was 
rather saddened than flattered.”’ j 

[At this meeting, the vanity of Casarini 
received a crushing blow, and quitting the 
party with Lumley, the two adventurers plot 
tevenge upon “ the accursed Maltravers,” 
who was beloved by Florence, and, at length, 
returns her love. The fallen hopes and 
wretched condition of Ceesarini are thus 
vividly struck out. } 

Paie, haggard, exhausted, Castruccio Cxss- 
tini, traversing a length of way, arrived at 
last at a miserable lodging in the suburb of 
Chelsea. His fortune was now gone—gone 
in supplying the poorest food tu a craving 
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god imbecile vanity; gone, that its owner 
ight seem what nature never meant him 
for—the elegant Lothario—the graceful man 
of pl the troubadour of modern life ! 
gone in horses and jewels, and fine clothes, 
and gaming, and printing unsaleable poems 
on gilt-edged vellum ;—gone, that he might 
be not a greater but a more fashionable man 
than Ernest Maltravers! Such is the com- 
mon destiny of those poor adventurers who 
confine fame to boudoirs and saloons. No 
fatter, whether they be poets or dandies, 
wealthy parvenus or aristocratic cadets, all 
equally prove the adage, that the wrong paths 
to reputation are strewed with the wrecks of 
, fortune, happiness, and too often 
ine And yet this poor young man had 
dared to hope for the hand of ‘Florence Las- 
celles! He had the commun notion of 
foreigners, that English girls marry for love, 
are very romantic, that, within the three seas, 
heiresses are as plentiful as blackberries ;— 
and for the rest, his vanity had been so pam- 
eve, that it now insinuated itself into every 
of his intellectual and moral system. 
[The loves of Florence and Ernest, as we 
have hinted, do not at first “run true,” 
partly on account of her “ unfortunate cha- 
acter.” ] 
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lady, a broken heart. Her health, always 
delicate, because always preyed upon by a 
nervous, irritable, and feverish spirit, 


been gradually and invisibly undermined, 
even before Ernest confessed his love. In 
the singular lustre of those large pupilled 
eyes—in the luxuriant transparency of that 
glorious bloom,—the experienced might long 
since have traced the seeds which cradle 
death. 

Consumption seized its victim. The phy- 
sicians that attended her were the first in 
London, and Lord Saxingham was firmly 
persuaded that there was no danger. It was 
not in his nature to think that death would 
tahe so great a liberty with Lady Florence 
Lascelles, when there were so many poor 
people in the world, whom there would be no 
impropriety in removing from it. But Flo- 
rence knew her danger, and her high spirit 
did not quail before it. Yet when Cesarini, 
stung beyond endurance by the horrors of his 
remorse, wrote and confessed all his own 
share of the fatal treason, though, faithful to 
his promise, he concealed that of his accom- 
plice,—then, ah, then, she did indeed repine 
at her doom, and long to look once more 
with the eyes of love and joy upon the face 
of the beautiful world. But the illness of the 





In order perfectly to understand Fi 
Lascelles, it must be remembered that with 
all her dazzling qualities, she was not what 
is called a loveable person. A certain hard- 
ness in her disposition, even as a child, had 
prevented her winding into the hearts of 
those around her. Deprived of her mother’s 
care—having little or no intercourse with 
children of her own age—brought up with a 
starched governess, or female relations, poor 
and proud,—she never had contracted the 
softuess of manner, which the reciprocation 
of household affections usually produces. 
With a haughty consciousness of her powers, 
her birth, her fosition, advantages always 
dinned into her ear, she grew up solitary, 
Unsocial, and imperious. Her father was 
tather proud than fond of her — her servants 
did not love her—she had too little considera- 
tion for others, too little blandness and sua- 
wity, to be loved by inferiors—she was too 

and too stern to find pleasure in the 
conversation and society of young ladies of 
her own age:—she had no friends. Now, 
having really strong affections, she felt all 
this, but rather with resentment than grief— 
she longed to be loved, but did not seek to 
be su-—she felt as if it was her fate not to be 
lovel—she blamed fate, not herself. 

{In the meantime, Casatini, at the insti- 
gation of Lumley, forges a letter which 
Causes a break between the betrothed Ernest 
and Florence. Csarini confesses his villany, 
but unhappily, too late. ] 

, Fiorence Lascelles was dying; but not 
indeed wholly of that common, if mystic ma- 


lly brings out a latent power and 

hilosophy of the soul, which health never 

nows ; and God has mercifully ordained it 
as the customary lot of nature, that in pro- 
portion as we decline into the grave, the 
sloping path is made smooth and easy to our 
feet; and every day, as the films of clay are 
removed from our eyes, death loses the false 
aspect of the spectre, and we fall at last into 
its arms as a wearied child upon the bosom 
of its mother. 

It was with a heavy heart that Lady Flo- 
rence listened to the monotonous clicking of 
the clock that announced the departure of 
moments few, yet not precious, still spared 
to her. Her face, buried in her hands, she 
bent over the small table beside her sofa, and 
indulged her melancholy thoughts. Bowed 
was the haughty crest, unnerved the elastic 
shape that had once seemed born for majesty 
and command—no friends were near, for Flo- 
rence had never made friends. Solitary had 
been her youth, and solitary were her dying 
hours. 

[An explanatory letter from Florence re- 
conciles Ernest to an interview; from whieh 
time, not a day passed in which he was ab- 
sent from the side of the patient.] 

And, oh, then, how Florence loved him ! 
how far more luxurious in its grateful and 
clinging fondness, was that love, than the 
wild and jealous fire of their earlier connexion. 
Her own character, as is often the case in 
lingering illness, became incalculably more 
gentle and softened down, as the shadows 
closed around it. She loved to make him 
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read and talk to her—and her ancient poetry 
of thought now grew mellowed, as it were, 
into religion, which is indeed poetry with a 
stronger wing. .. . There was a world beyond 
the grave—there was life out of the chrysalis 
sleep of death—they would yet be united. 
And. Maltravers, who was a solemn and 
intense believer in the Great Hops, did 
‘not neglect the purest and highest of all the 
fountains of solace. Often in that quiet 
room, in that gorgeous mansion which had 
been the scene of all vain or worldly 
schemes—of flirtations and feastings, and 
.political meetings and cabinet dinners, and 
all the bubbles of the passing wave—often 
‘there did these persons, whose position to 
.each other ‘had been so suddenly and so 
strangely changed—converse on those matters 
—daring and divine — which “ make the 
bridal of the earth and sky.” 


The Gatherer. 


Health of Musicians.—An article from 
“ Curtis on the, Preservation of Health,”’ 
having appeared, stating that performers on 
.stringed instruments lived to a greater age 
than those who played wind instruments, a 
correspondent draws our attention to the late 
John Park, oboe-player, who lived to be 
eighty-two; his brother, William Park, also 
an oboe-player, is still living among us, and 
must have seen threescore years and ten. 
Mr. Marriotti, the celebrated trombone-player, 
is now in his eighty-fifth year, and has not 
left off puffing yet. We also have, “ walking 
about in rude health,” Mackintosh the bas- 
sooa-player, than whom no one has exercised 
his bellows more; and he is upwards of 
seventy. Hyde the trumpet-player is still 
.alive, and very aged. Erskin the northern 
oboe-player is eighty, (or thereabouts) yet he 
took the oboe-primo part, at the Yorkshire 
Amateur Concerts, last year, excellently well. 
So it appears, that it is not a little puff that 
:will blow the wind-instrument birds off their 
perch.— Musical World. 

Love's Telegraph.—If{ a gentleman wants 


a wife, he wears.a ting on the first finger of 
-the left hand ; if he be engaged, he wears it 





on’ the second finger.;. if married, on the . 


third ;-and.on the fourth, if.he never intends 
to be-married. When a lady is not engaged, 
she wears a hoop or diamond ‘on her first 


finger ; if engaged, on her second; if married . 


on the third; and on the fourth if she 
intends to die a maid. 

The Fishing-nets at Hasting cost the 
owners 3,000/. per annum. The mackerel 
nets extend two miles in'‘length, and those 
for herrings one mile.— Dr. Bathurst's Notes 
on Nets. 

Matrimonial Statistics.— At the age of 
sixty, there are’ but twenty-two unmarried 
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ren alive for.forty eight married ; at 
eleven bachelors for twenty-seven 


‘men; and at eighty, for three bachélots wip. 


may chance'to be alive there are nine beak 
dicts. Very nearly the same proportion bolt 
good in the female sex, of whom, wb 
seventy-two who have been martied 

the aye of forty-five, only fifty-two uit 
reach the same term of life. 

Thalberg, the Pianist.—Soon aft 
accession of her present Majesty, "halbesy 
was inyited to perform at the alace. “Ib 
complimenting him upon his great tala 
the Queen.expressed her regret that she ii 
not heard him before, but promised ht 
frequent repetition of the gratification. | 
a fortnight, therefore, before his depart 
the provinces, he was again summoned tos 
ptivate party at the palace, when he wasthe. © 
sole performer : and her Majesty was please 
to give him five several subjects to work 
This was a herculean task—mental’as @ 
as physical—and the consequence , was, he 
went home grievously ill. The follows 
day, upon my.congratulating him upon he 
“ triumph,” hesaid—“ Bel trionfo !—a fis 
triumph, to be nearly killed!” Her Majesig 
has already given good proof of her adm 
rable musical education; one of the sma 
advantages, nevertheless, that she hasd 
from the wise provision of her illu 
The simple circumstance 
blache being engaged to’ give her. 
some lessons in singing, at once evinces tie 
judgment of the Duchess of Kent ; forhew 
the most of a man of genius of all the vot 
lists. He always sings like a musician, | 
not a mere stage-player. Lablache praised 
both the voice and style of her Majesty; the 
former, as he says, being soft, sweet a 
tect. He also says she has been well i 
structed.— Musical World, ae 
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Tue next Number of the Mrreor, with a 
MENTARY SHEET, will contain an accurdte 


tion of 
Her Majesty's Visit; 


The Order of the Royal and Civie Processious; aml 
the Banquet at Guildhal) ; illustrated with) . por 


‘Two Folio Bngravings, © «* 
Ably executed upon Wood, from Drawings mia 


-an‘experienced Artist, expressly for this Wor 


arrangements for which: have been some time, 


progress. — Pe 
Tne D- scriptive Details will be prepared with Gi 
regard to authenticity and conciseness ; al 
Engravings, ‘strict attention will-be paid to the 
racy of the details and characteristic ace 
the scenes represented ; so as to render this 
count ”” worthy of association with the ‘mij 
Event which it is intended to commemorate. « 
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